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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

In solchen Nachten wachst mein Schwesterlein, 
das vor mir war und vor mir starb, ganz klein. 
Viel solche Nachte waren schon seither: 
Sie muss schon schon sein. Bald wird irgendwer 
sie f rein. 

In addition to these poets of the major pretension Ger- 
many has others who content themselves with less ambitious 
aims. They imitate Heine for the most part. Sometimes they 
are incredibly poor and lifeless, as for example the lyrics of 
the well known Ricarda Huch; sometimes their work is 
charming, light and neatly phrased. Otto Julius Bierbaum, 
who died recently, was perhaps the most successful of these, 
and his collection of twenty years' work — Irrgarten Der 
Liebe, Verliebte, launenhafte, moralische und andere Gedichte 
— is one of the most attractive productions among the minor 
lights. Reginald H. Wilenski 

REVIEWS 

Satires of Circumstance, Lyrics and Reveries, with Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces, by Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. 
The irony of fate, which has been the persistent subject 
of Mr. Hardy's art, is illustrated by his own destiny. We 
say, sing, paint, carve, build, only what we are. This poet, 
recording in many novels the pitiful play of men and women 
against the sardonic indifference of nature, voicing the cruel 
humor of life which maliciously thwarts its own joy, is an 
old man before he recognizes his deepest vocation, and turns 
to the muse's altar. 
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Reviews 

It is useless to wonder what we have missed through 
this tardy call to song. So many poets gave us their all in 
youth — Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Arnold, many another — 
that dawn seems the time for singing and it is difficult to 
understand this twilight voice of the sage. Yet in this case 
the inversion seems something more than a mere mischance — 
the irony covers a deeper meaning for those not satisfied with 
surface vision. 

For Mr. Hardy's life has rounded slowly into shape, 
wrung out its essence tardily into music. He is as one who 
wanders long through stark bare country, up and down over 
sharp rocks, and comes at last, not to a mountain-top com- 
manding great spaces, not to the Grand Canyon proud with 
glory, but to an eminence whence the country he has traveled 
loses its piecemeal littleness to gather together into a grave 
unity. There is no glamour, no splendor ; the sky and the 
world are veiled with gray, and heavy clouds overhang the 
dim spaces beyond him. But there is a round earth to stand 
on, a sphered sky to breathe in, and a stern and solemn song 
to sing. 

The indifference of nature becomes almost malice to this 
poet. In the "brake Cimmerian through which we grope" 
we may catch a fleeting futile moment of joy. But even 
joy's 

large luminous living eyes 
Regard me in fixed inquiring-wise 
As those of a soul that weighed, 
Scarce consciously, 
The eternal question of what Life was, 
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And why we were there, and by whose strange laws 
That which mattered most could not be. 

The poet makes God complain to man thus : 

When you slowly emerged from the den of Time, 

And gained percipience as you grew, 

And fleshed you fair out of shapeless slime, 

Wherefore, O Man, did there come to you 

The unhappy need of creating me — 

A form like your own — for praying to? 

He emphasizes the ironic austerities of destiny with 
fifteen little incidents of common life, "satires of circum- 
stance." Perhaps the last of these, the talk of a man at his 
wife's grave, is the most profoundly tragic: 

"O lonely workman, standing there 
In a dream, why do you stare and stare 
At her grave, as no other grave there were ? 

"If your great gaunt eyes so importune 

Her soul by the shine of this corpse-cold moon, 

Maybe you'll raise her phantom soon." 

"Why, fool, it is what I would rather see 

Than all the living folk there be ; 

But alas, there is no such joy for me !" 

"Ah, she was one you loved, no doubt, 
Through good and evil, through rain and drought, 
And when she passed, all your sun went out ?" 

"Nay, she was the woman I did not love, 
Whom all the others were ranked above, 
Whom during her life I thought nothing of." 

In one or two poems we catch an echo of the epic theme of 
The Dynasts — the destructive futility of war. Channel Fir- 
ing, in which dead soldiers of ancient wars sit up in their 
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coffins at the sound of guns, and find 

All nations striving strong to make 
Red war yet redder — 

this might have been written last August instead of last April. 
And it more truly expresses the poet's feeling about war 
than the final war poem which repeats the conventional con- 
fidence that "victory crowns the just." 

Mr. Hardy has been reproached often enough for harsh 
diction — such phrasing as "frilled by the numb of the morn- 
ing," "fulth of numbers," "cold currents thrid," etc. But 
somehow the style suits the man and his subject, belongs to 
the bleak country he is travelling in. One must take him or 
leave him as he is in all his austere sincerity, this poet who, 
in the teeth of the chill gray wind, utters the truth of life as 
he feels it in music whose discords make a bitter tune. 

H.M. 
Open Water, by Arthur Stringer. John Lane Co. 

Mr. Stringer has the over-heated enthusiasm of the con- 
vert. Having used rhyme and the usual metrical conventions 
since the days of The Woman in the Rain, he now, in an 
eloquent foreword to his latest book, discards them as "me- 
diaeval apparel." The poet, he says, "must still don mail to 
face Mausers, and wear chain-armor against machine guns." 
"Rhyme has been imposed upon him," it is one of the "im- 
muring traditions with which time and the prosodian have 
surrounded him." "Rhyme and meter have compelled him to 
sacrifice content for form, have left him incapable of what 
may be called abandonment." 
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